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AMERICAN PAINTERS-WILLIAM T. RICHARDS. 



NE of the first American painters who adopted 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite style of treatment 
in their pictures was William T. Richards, of 
Philadelphia; this was in 1858, and since that 
time no artist in this country has achieved 
greater success in the profession. His success, 
however, is based upon real merit rather than 

as the leader of a faction, a sectional position to which he lays no 

claim. 
William T. Richards was born in Philadelphia on the 14th 

day of November, 1833. He turned his attention to the study of 




Art at an early age, and when in the twentieth year of his age he 
began the active duties of life as a professional painter. During 
the earlier years of his career he received such assistance as was 
possible, in the rare holidays of a busy life, from Paul Weber, an 
excellent artist and enthusiastic student of Nature, who was then 
living and pursuing his profession in Philadelphia, but has now 
returned to Germany. One of Mr. Richards's earliest pictures was 
a view of ' Mount Vernon,' painted for the Art-Union of Philadel- 
phia, in 1854, to be engraved as a presentation-plate, but was not 
published, on account of the discontinuance of that institution. 
In 1855 he gave up his studio and went to Europe for the purpose 




At Atlantic City. — Ffom a Painting by William T. Richards. 



of increasing his knowledge of Art by foreign study. He passed 
the winter in Florence, and visited Paris and Diisseldorf in the 
spring, as well as the Tuscan Apennines, where he made many 
studies. 

He returned to 'Philadelphia in the following year and began his 
pre-Raphaelite studies in 1858. Mr. Richards, in speaking of this 
departure from the conventional rules of Art, says that he was 
moved by a consciousness of great ignorance and v/ant of train- 
ing, and when he had once entered upon the new path he con- 
tinued the painting of elaborate pictures for many years. Among 
these studies are ' Tulip-Trees,' painted in 1859, for Mr. William T. 
Walters, of Baltimore ; Wood-Scene,' painted in 1861, for the late 
Mr. Hugh Davids ; ' Midsummer,' owned by the late Mr. William T. 
Blodgett, of New York ; and 'June Woods,' painted in 1864, for 



Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of New York. Later he painted two large 
and important pictures of the same character — ' The Forest,' and 
' The Wissahickon,' for Mr. George Whitney, of Philadelphia. 
These two pictures are the best representatives of a method upon 
which Mr. Richards's reputation was founded. 

Mr. Richards in the early years of his professional career showed- 
a decided preference for the sea-shore as a field for study, and paid 
considerable attention to it whenever an opportunity offered. In 
1865 he passed the summer at Nantucket, where his old love for the 
sea again asserted itself, and he produced one or two pictures, the 
success of which determined him to make a special study of the 
waves. He went to Europe again in 1866, and after passing several 
months in Paris, and studying the Art-objects in the Great Expo- 
sition of 1867, he returned home in the autumn of the latter year. 
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In 1870 he passed the summer at Atlantic City, on the south- 
easterly coast of New Jersey, where he entered upon the study of 
coast-scenery with great zeal. Since then his summers have been 
passed at the seaside. Latterly he has made Newport his home, 
where, as he says, the atmosphere, sea, and shore, are unsurpassed 
in artistic qualities. 

Mr. Richards's greatest triumphs have been achieved in what is 
known in Art as marine-painting. One of his most famous pic- 



tures of this class is entitled ' Mid-Ocean,* and is owned by Mr. 
William Sellers, of Philadelphia ; and another, * The New England 
Coast,' belongs to Mr. G. P. Wetmore, of New York. 

Mr. Richards's early work, particularly his landscape-pictures, 
have been greatly criticised, but we have yet to meet with a writer 
or connoisseur who does not concede to him a high rank in Art, 
and a conscientiousness which appeals to his sympathies. One 
writer, in a critical notice of Mr. Richards's landscape-pictures, 




On the IVissahickon. — From a Painting by William T, Richai'ds. 



said in substance that " so carefully finished in some of them are the 
leaves, grasses, grain-stalks, weeds, stones, and flowers, that we 
seem not to be looking at a distant prospect, but lying on the 
ground, with the herbage and blossoms directly under our eyes. 
Marvellous in accurate imitation are the separate objects in the 
foreground of these pictures : the golden-rod seems to wave, and 
the blackberry to glisten ; but the relative finish of the foreground, 
centre, and background, is not always satisfactory, and what is 
gained in accuracy of details seems lost in aerial gradations and 
distances. Yet, as studies from Nature, these works are interest- 



ing ; and such power for reproducing the details, added to an 
equal grasp of general effect, equips a landscape-painter for the 
most authentic work ; and some of these elaborate pictures of Mr. 
Richards thus contribute signally to the remarkable variety of style 
and individuality of manner which are so desirable a trait of our 
American school." This view of Mr. Richards's Art-work was 
expressed some ten years ago ; it was an enforced tribute to his 
genius brought out by the patience and truth of his work as well 
as an evidence of its progress and magnetic power. Since that 
time, as we have already shown, Mr. Richards has pursued his 
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studies seriously, -guided alone by the dictates of his genius, and 
few persons will now dispute the honesty of his purpose or the 
truth of his work. 

Mr. Richards unquestionably excels in the delineation of coast- 
scenery. A recent picture of his, owned by Mr. Bryan H. Smith, 
of Brooklyn, represents a scene on the ocean-shore. There is a 
little stretch of the sandy beach shown in the right foreground, 
but all else is water to the horizon-line. There is a broad and 
masterly sweep given to the wave-forms ; every movement of the 
waves, from those which break over the foreground sands to the 
great rollers in the distance, is drawn and painted with power 
and skill. In this marine picture, as well as in others from Mr. 
Richards's easel, we see the same patient elaboration of detail 
which belongs to his forest-studies, but it has a broader feeling, 
and we are at once instinctively impressed with its fidelity to -Na- 
ture. This picture of the boundless ocean is impressive in its 
very simplicity. It contains no picturesque elements in the eyes 
of the multitude ; but it commands attention from the memories of 
the sea-shore which it recalls, its play of light and shade on the 
swelling waves, its marvellous perspective and the charming unity 



of its tone. Mr. Richards's sea-pictures are usually grey-toned, 
and to some lovers of Art their delicacy of colouring in respect 
to tone is their most enjoyable feature. 

Our engravings, after two of Mr. Richards's pictures, are enti- 
tled * At Atlantic City,' and ' On the Wissahickon.' The former 
is an ocean-shore scene in late autumn, with cedars scattered along 
the beach-line. The subject is very charmingly reproduced in the 
engraving, but its rare beauty of colouring can scarcely be felt, in 
black and white. One can readily appreciate, however, its general 
unity of purpose and the power of its treatment, without the aid of 
colour. The original picture v^as exhibited in the Paris Salon in 
1873, and is owned by Mr. Joseph Ferrel, of Philadelphia. The 
other picture, * On the Wissahickon,' illustrates Mr. Richards's 
more elaborate style, and is one of his most poetical pictures. It is 
owned by Mr. William Sellers. The fidelity of his treatment is well 
shown in the foreground shrubs and grasses, and also in the leaf- 
age of the trees. Mr. Richards's treatment of these subjects — the 
few that he paints nowadays — is invariably marked by grace and 
refinement. His drawing is never at fault, and the crispness of his 
touch is charming. 



ITALIAN MAJOLICA. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



HE term majolica, as has been often explained, 
came from the island of Majorca, whence came 
to Italy, in the twelfth century, some of those 
peculiar potteries already described under the 
name of Hispano- Moresque. 

The Balearic Islands, lying in such convenient 
proximity to the mainland, were then possessed 
by the active and enterprising Moors — that most daring and doing 
race, who had planted the standard of the Prophet in Southern 
Europe. From these convenient islands they could organise plea- 





Fig. I. — Druggist's Pot. 



sant surprises upon the coasts of Italy, and gratify themselves 
with much plunder. While human nature can bear and does bear 
much marauding, there comes a time when endurance ceases to 
be a virtue, and then— war ensues. Such a time had come in the 
twelfth century, when the Pisans, and their friends along the Ita- 
lian coasts, determined to plunder, rather than be plundered ; and 
then they pounced upon the hated Moors of the islands, and turned 
the tables upon them. It is believed that, among the spoils car- 
ried away to Italy, were many pieces of the peculiar wares made 
by the Moors in these islands. That these examples, and some of 



the potters themselves, were carried away to the Italian coast, is 
most likely ; and that the Italians, always a people with quick 
sensibilities, and a ready perception of the beautiful, if not of the 
good or the true, at once saw that here was a manufacture ready 
to their hands, which combined use and beauty, as their own did 
not. At any rate, it was during the most vivid period of the Ita- 
lian Renaissance (1350 to 1600) that the production of the highly- 
decorated fictile work, known as Majolica, sprang up, culminated, 
and went to decay. 

The term majolica, in its generic sense, means what delft does 




Fig. 2. — Mezza-Majolica. 

in Holland, faience in France, and earthenware in England. All 
are soft pottery, covered with an opaque glaze called enamel. The 
term was once applied only to the lustred wares of Spain and 
Italy ; but now it has come to mean such dishes — ewers, vases, 
&c., &:c. — as were made in Italy during the period of the Renais- 
sance, which have an expression of art, and can be termed decora- 
tive ; perhaps it goes still further, for the druggists' pots (Fig. i), then 
much in use, and which may perhaps be classed wholly with the use- 
ful, are not excluded ; for upon some of these much decoration was 
put. The word also carries a subdivision called mezza-majolica. 



